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CORRESPONDENCE 


B.  M.  Institute,  June  16th,  1859. 
Sir: 

The  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  the  Parthenon  Society,  tender 
you  their  thanks  for  your  very  able  Address,  and  respectfully  request  a 
copy  for  publication. 

W.  R.  LINDSAY,     ) 
J.  WILLIS,  }    Committee. 

J.  H.  COYLE,  J 

Jo  A.  Long,  Esq. 


Greensborougii,  June  18th,  1859. 
Gentlemen : 

Your  favor  of  the  16th  instant,  requesting  for  publica- 
tion a  copy  of  my  Address  before  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  Parthenon 
Society  has  been  received.  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  very  compli- 
mentary manner  in  which  you  allude  to  the  Address;  and  though  not 
prepared  with  any  view  of  publication,  it  is  at  your  disposal. 

JAMES  A.  LONG. 
Messrs.  W.  It.  Lindsay,  J.  Willis,  J.  Coyle,  Committee. 


ADDEESS. 


Young  Gentlemen  of  the  Parthenon  Society  : 

Several  months  since,  through  your  kind  partiality,  I  was 
honored  with  an  invitation  to  address  you  on  this  interesting 
occasion.  I  cannot,  plead,  by  way  of  apology,  any  want  of 
sufficient  notice;  yet  other  business,  other  engagements, 
caused  rae  to  defer  this  matter  until  a  certain  time,  when  I 
fondly  hoped  I  should  have  a  little  leisure,  a  little  rest,  from 
the  tread-mill  duties  of  every-day  life.  That  time,  however, 
found  me  laboring  under  severe  indisposition,  from  the  effects 
of  which,  I  am,  even  now,  scarcely  able  to  stand  before  you. 
In  consequence  of  this,  I  have  selected  a  subject  on  which  I 
have  heretofore  made  an  address,  and  have  drawn  very  freely 
from  materials  used  on  a  former  occasion,  However^  as  it 
has  become  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  same  address,  or 
lecture,  to  be  delivered  at  different  places,  I  trust  to  be 
pardoned  for  following  the  example  thus  set  me  by  others. 

I  come,  young  gentlemen,  with  no  practiced  art  to  make 
you  pleased  with  your  condition,  or  to  beguile  you  with  the 
pleasing  delusion  that  henceforth  you  will  "  wander  in  gar- 
dens of  fragrance  and  sleep  in  the  fortresses  of  security:"  1 
have  no  roses  or  violets  with  which  to  weave  garlands  of 
flowers,— I  come  simply  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty,  not  with 
the  view  of  gaining  applause,  or  with  the  vain  expectation 
that  I  can  present  anything  new,  or  peculiarly  interesting 
for  your  consideration.  The  sea  of  Science,  it  is  true,  is  wide 
and  deep,  containing  treasures  rich  and  rare— more  desirable 
than  silver,  more  precious  than  gold;  jet  its  most  hidden 
recesses  have  been  explored- — its  rarest  gems  brought  to  light 
■ — its  trackless  bosom  often  been  crossed,  and  its  placid  waters 
ploughed  by  the  bark  of  many  an  adventurous  mariner. 
The  field  of  Literature  is  wide  and  extensive— abounding  in 


all  that  is  beautiful,  delicious  and  good.  Yet,  others  have 
been  there  before  me;  its  mossy  banks  have  been  pressed  by 
other  feet — other  lips  have  touched  its  limpid  waters,  while 
other  ears  have  drank  in  all  the  melody  of  its  singing  birds. 
Thus,  turn  which  way  I  will,  wander  where  I  may,  seeking 
to  cull  some  choice  fruit,  to  pluck  some  fragrant  flower,  how- 
ever lowly  and  humble,  and  bear  it  as  a  proud  trophy  of 
success,  and  place  it  as  a  rare  and  acceptable  offering  upon 
the  altar  of  science,  I  feel  that  my  search  has  been  in  vain. 
As  an  earnest,  however,  of  my  labors,  and  my  desire  to  please, 
I  have  brought  as  an  offering,  a  few  sheaves  gleaned  from 
the  reaping  of  others,  which,  with  the  greatest  reluctance, 
anil  I  assure  3'ou,  with  the  greatest  diffidence,  I  now  present 
for  your  acceptance,  trusting  that  although  they  may  fail  to 
instruct,  that  they  will  at  least  serve  to  amuse  during  the 
short  hour  we  are  here  assembled  together. 

Every  age  has  some  peculiar  marks, — some  distinct  features, 
— standing  out  bold  and  prominent,  by  which  to  distinguish 
it  from  others.  Thus,  we  read  of  the  Pastoral  age,  before 
men  learned  to  fell  the  forest  or  turn  the  sod;  of  the  Patri- 
archal age,  when  men  lived  in  tents,  went  from  valley  to 
valley,  and  led  their  flocks  and  herds  along  the  fresh  water 
streams  in  search  of  green  pastures — when  the  servants  of 
Abraham  and  Lot  contended  in  the  desert  for  the  wells  of 
fresh  water.  Again,  we  read  of  the  Golden  age,  ascribed  by 
the  Poets  to  the  time  of  old  Saturn,  the  father  of  the  Gods : 

"  Then  Saturn  came,  who  fled  the  powers  of  Jove, 
Robb'd  of  his  realms,  and  banished  from  above ; 
With  his  mild  empire,  Peace  and  Plenty  came, 
And  hence  the  Golden  Times  derived  their  name." 

In  this  happy  age  justice  was  tempered  with  mercy,  and 
peace  and  good  will  reigned  and  covered  the  earth.  Politi- 
cians were  not  then  known,  for  all  men  were  honest,  and  the 
articles  of  chicanery  and  demagoguism  were  so  scarce,  that 
there  was  not  a  sufficiency  of  the  raw  material  on  hand,  out 
of  which  to  manufacture  a  candidate.  These  articles,  how- 
ever, have  since  increased  in  quantity  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  supply  of  candidates  and  office-seekers  is  much  greater 
than  the  demand.  Nor  in  those  days  were  there  any  lawyers, 
there  being  no  strife,  as  neither  tattlers,  or  tale-bearers  were 
permitted  to  live  j  nor,  indeed,  did  they  have  physicians,  as 
110  diseases  were  then  extant,  except  certain  palpitations  of 
the    heart,  which  were  never   known  to  prove  fatal — being 


confined  principally  to  the  young,  and  were  healed  then,  as 
at  this  day,  by  simply  applying  to  a  preacher  or  magistrate. 
We  read  again  of  the  age  when  the  Gods  dwelt  among 
men ;  when  Pan,  the  great  prototype  of  the  goatee  tribe, 
which  has  so  wonderfully  increased  in  these  latter  days, 
played  upon  his  reed  pipes;  when  Minerva,  the  first  real, 
original  bloomer  ever  read  of  in  history,  and  from  whom  all 
womans-riglils  Amazons  are  lineally  descended,  stepped  upon 
the  stage  armed  with  a  club, — broom-sticks  were  not  then 
known, — relieving  Jupiter,  by  her  advent,  of  a  big  head-ache, 
in  consequence  of  which,  her  admirers  and  imitators  have  ever 
been  regarded  as  somewhat  light  beaded;  when  Yenus,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Goddesses,  intermarried  with  Yulcan,  the 
most  ugly  and  deformed  of  all  the  Gods— thereby  setting  an 
example  worthy  of  all  imitation,  and  which  pretty  girls 
would  do  well^to  recollect,  so  that  in  choosing  a  husband, 
they  do  not  place  too  high  an  estimate  on  outside  appear- 
ances ;  when  Pluto,  although  the  God  of  hell,  yet  wishing  to 
equal  Yulcan  by  marrying  into  a  good  family,  made  a  bold 
strike,  and  in  the  absence  of  her  mother,  carried  off  Proserpine, 
celebrated  for  her  beauty — a  caution  to  young  ladies  how 
they  wander  too  far  from  their  mammas;  when  Phteton, 
aspiring  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  took  the  reins  from 
his  father,  and  by  his  rashness  set  the  world  on  fire,  dried  up 
the  seas,  and  frightened  the  poor  rivers  until  they  hid  their 
heads  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Phaeton  was  the  great 
original  of  Young  America,  and  as  he  dried  up  the  seas  and 
frightened  the  rivers,  so  does  Young  America  of  the 
present  day,  in  humble  imitation  thereof,  exhibit  a  decided 
abhorrence  of  cold  water. 

Again,  we  hear  of  the  Dark  or  Middle  ages,  when  all  that 
was  good  and  virtuous  was  well  nigh  driven  from  the  land; 
when  all  that  was  great  and  noble  was  crushed  to  earth; 
when  the  light  which  had  risen  on  Calvary,  and  which,  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  had  shed  its  mild,  benificent  and 
vivifying  rays  over  a  benighted  world,  seemed  waning  and 
just  on  the  point  of  expiring ;  when  the  crescent  had  well 
nigh  supplanted  the  Cross ;  when  the  Bible  was  a  sealed 
book  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  was  found  only  in  the 
cells  and  cloisters  of  the  Monks.  We  hear,  again,  ot  the 
age  of  Chivalry, — of  the  days  of  the  Crusades, — when  knights 
and  warriors,  cheered  and  animated  by  the  smile  of  beauty, 


wont  forth  to  right  the  wronged,  to  avenge  the  oppressed,  to 
give  liberty  to  the  captive,  and  to  strengthen  tho  weak  again 
the  mighty.  Again,  we  read  of  the  days  of  the  Eeformation, 
of  the  days  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  when  the  powers  of 
darkness  began  once  more  to  give  back  before  the  irresistable 
influence  of  Beason  and  Truth;  when  the  pure  light  of  the 
gospel  began  once  more  to  exert  its  hallowed  influence ;  and 
men,  catching  new  inspiration  from  above,  threw  off  the 
bondage  of  the  Eoman  Hierarchy,  and  emerging  from  the 
dark  labyrinths  of  superstitious  error,  received  the  Word  of 
God  in  all  its  simplicity  and  truth. 

Ages  have  come  and  gone,  passing  away  and  succeeding 
each  other,  dropping  by  centuries  into  the  vast  ocean  of  time, 
beneath  whose  silent  waters  lie  buried  in  oblivion,  nations 
and  people,  with  all  their  short-lived  and  perishable  works, 
save  a  few  scattered  fragments  of  the  dusty  past,  gathered  up 
by  histor3r.  We  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  live  in  what  has 
been  styled  the  age  of  Progress;  and,  so  far  as  we  as  a 
nation  are  concerned,  it  has  been  truly  so  called.  For,  great 
indeed,  has  been  the  progress  of  America  in  all  that  tends  to 
add  to  national  character,  and  increase  the  means  of  social 
happiness.  For,  "trammelled  by  no  fetters  of  ignorance  or 
superstition,  the  American  child  of  genius  comes  forth  with 
freedom  into  the  glorious  sunlight  of  Philosophy,  as  the 
servant  and  interpreter  of  Nature."  He  looks  abroad  into 
the  rich  and  magnificent  universe ;  calls  the  delightful  scenery 
his  own, — the  mountains,  the  valleys,  the  hills  and  the  sky, — 
all  are  his  to  choose ;  all  have  been  made  subservient  to  his  will. 

But  as  to  how  far  this  is  a  Progressive  age,  we  shall  not 
now  stop  to  enquire.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  we 
live  in  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  blessed  with  all 
the  elements  of  greatness  and  prosperity  abounding  in 
every  thing  that  can  please  the  eye  or  charm  the  fancy;  that 
we  live  in  a  day  when  all  the  rich  treasures  of  the  store 
houses  of  knowledge,  garnered  up  through  long  centuries,  are 
spread  out  as  an  abundant  feast  for  the  hungry  and  enquiring 
mind.  Nor  shall  we  stop  to  enquire  in  what  this,  our  age, 
differs  from  those  that  are  now  numbered  with  the  past,  nor 
in  what  they  differed,  the  one  from  the  other.  I  desire,  at 
this  time,  to  call  your  attention  to  one  particular  fact,  which 
was  and  is  characteristic  ot  all  ages  and  peculiar  to  none; 
which    has  marked  the  character  of  man  from   tho  day  in 


which  Eve,  vainly  ambitious  to  be  thought  wise,  plucked  the 
forbidden  fruit,  up  to  the  present  time.  I  refer  to  the  dis- 
position to  sacrifice  Character  to  Eeputation,  and  the  pre- 
vailing desire  and  disposition  to  build  up  a  reputation 
independent  of,  and  not  based  upon  character. 

I  am  aware  that  in  common  parlance,  and  according  to  the 
usual  and  prevailing  idea,  Character  and  Eeputation  are 
used  as  sy nonymous  terms.  This,  however,  is  a  great  mistake, 
and  arises,  not  so  much  from  ignorance  as  from  the  want  of 
reflection.  The  lines  of  distinction  between  the  two  are  as 
wide  and  distinctly  marked  as  between  day  and  night — as 
between  the  dark  shadows  of  evening  which,  rest  behind  the 
mountains,  and  the  golden  drops  which  the  morning  sun  pours 
upon  the  grass  and  scatters  at  our  feet.  Yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  confound  them,  or  rather  to  lose  sight  of  the 
one  in  trying  to  gain  the  other.  For  as  the  one  is  lowly, 
modest,  retiring,  and  of  little  repute  among  men,  so  is  the 
other  forward,  brilliant,  dazzling,  and  greatly  sought  after. 

What,  then,  is  Character,  and  what  is  Eeputation  ? — • 
"  Character,"  says  Blair,  "  is  derived  from  the  natural  sense 
of  a  stamp  or  mark,  and  is  figuratively  employed  for  the 
moral  mark  which  distinguishes  one  man  from  another; 
Eeputation,  from  the  Latin  reputo,  to  think,  signifies  what  is 
thought  of  a  person  j  character  lies  in  the  man ;  it  is  the 
mark  of  what  he  is;  reputation  depends  upon  others;  it  is 
what  they  think  of  him;  character  has  always  a  foundation, 
reputation  has  more  of  conjecture  in  it,  its  source  is  hearsay." 
Character,  then,  my  young  friends,  is  the  moral  principle, 
and  lies  within  the  man,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  others, 
whereas,  reputation  is  as  uncertain  and  unstable  as  the  winds, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  breath  of  the  multitude,— the 
multitude  which  one  day  went  forth  to  meet  the  King  of 
Kings,  singing  hozannahs,  and  bearing  palms  in  their  hands, 
and  the  next  day  placed  a  crown  of  thorns  on  His  head, 
crying — Away  with'  him,  away  with  him,  crucify  him, 
crucify  him. 

A  man's  character  may  be  as  bright,  as  pure  as  refined 
gold — as  full  of  promise  as  the  rainbow  in  the  heavens,  and 
yet  he  may  be  utterly  destitute  of  reputation.  No  character 
can  ever  again  be  delineated  so  pure,  spotless  and  lovely  as 
that  of  our  Saviour,  and  yet  he  was  a  man  of  no  reputation- 
despised  among  the  people. 


Again,  a  man  may  iill  the  mouth  of  fame,  occupy  exalted 
stations,  and  yet  be  perfectly  bankrupt  in  character — he 
having,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  this  reputation,  sacri- 
ficed every  moral  principle.  This  distinction  is  most  happily 
expressed;  and  most  graphically  drawn  by  the  poet  Burns : 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 
Gi'e  fools  their  silk,  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that — 
An  honest  man,  though  ne'er  sae  poor, 

Is  chief  of  men  for  a'  that. 
Ye  see  yon  birkie  called  a  lord, 

Who  struts  and  stares  and  a'  that, 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word 

He's  but  a  cuif  for  a'  chat — 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that. 

His  ribbon,  star,  and  a'  that ; 
A  man  of  independent  mind, 

Can  look  and  laugh  at  a'  that. 
The  King  can  make  a  belted  knight, 

A  Marquis,  duke  and  a'  that, 
An  honest  man's  aboon  his  might 

Gude  faith  lie  manna  fa'  that." 

Yes,  indeed,  Kings  may  confer  titles,  may  build  up  for  their 
favorites  a  hollow  reputation,  deck  them  with  ribbons  and 
stars,  and  throw  around  them  a  tinsel  of  glittering  gold ;  but 
to  create  character,  to  make  an  honest  man,  is  beyond  the 
pretention,  beyond  the  power  of  Kings. 

The  humble  bard  of  Scotland,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  adver- 
sity, treading  his  own  native  heath,  reposing  along  the  banks 
of  the  clear  winding  Devon,  drawing  truth  from  the  pure 
fountains  of  Nature  herself,  and  catching  inspiration  from 
the  thoughts  of  his  highland  Mary  in  heaven,  looked  deep 
into  the  heart,  and  received  clear  and  distinct  impressions  of 
what  really  constitutes  a  man — impressions  far  beyond  the 
conception  of  the  bard  of  Avon.     Mark  the  difference  : 

"  Good  name  in  man  or  woman,  dear  my  lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls  ; 
He  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that,  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed." 

Thanks  to  Shakspeare  that  he  put  these  words  in  the  mouth 
of  Iago,  the  most  contemptible  villian  whose  name  lives 
either  in  history  or  poetry.  The  sentiments  of  Burns  apply 
to  character, — the  moral  mark  of  the  man ;  Shakspeare's  to 
reputation, — a  man's  good  name  before  the  world,  although 
his  character  is  as  rotten  as  Iago's;  and  it  is  such  unprin- 
cipled villians  as  Iago  who  prate  most  about  reputation. 


Shakspeare,  in  another  place,  speaks  of  spotless  reputation : 

"  The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford 
Is  spotless  reputation  ;  that  away, 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay." 

Such,  we  presume,  was  the  reputation  of  the  Pharisees.  To 
the  world  they  were  spotless,  but  to  the  searching  eye  of 
jDivinity,  odious  and  corrupt. 

Such,  then,  is  the  difference  between  character  and  repu- 
tation. And  it  is  the  neglect  and  losing  sight  of  this  dis- 
tinction, and  the  almost  universal  desire  of  gaining  a  name 
— of  having  our  praises  sounded  by  the  multitude — of  ac- 
quiring a  reputation  independent  of,  and  if  necessary  by,  the 
sacrifice  of  character  that  has  been  the  curse,  not  only  of  the 
present,  but  all  past  ages.  Like  Aaron's  rod,  it  swallows  up 
and  is  the  parent  stem  of  all  other  evils  It  brings  into 
play,  ealls  into  activity,  and  gives  strength  and  vitality  to 
all  the  baser  passions  of  the  soul,  which  tend  to  debase  and 
degrade  the  man.  It  has  been  productive  of  more  misery  to 
the  human  race  than  all  other  causes  combined.  Through  it 
countless  thousands  have  been  made 

"  Thro'  weary  life  this  lesson  learn 
That  man  was  made  to  mourn." 

By  it,  the  base  and  wicked  have  been  stimulated  to  action; 
before  it  the  wise  and  good  have  fallen.  It  has  destroyed 
cities,  blotted  out  nations,  effaced  in  man  the  image  of  his 
Creator.  Eve  plucked  the  forbidden  fruit,  not  that  she  might 
become  more  holy ;  her  act  was  the  offspring  of  a  vain  desire 
to  be  reputed  wise — an  inordinate  ambition  to  be  accounted 
equal  with  God.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  virtuous  ambition, 
and  a  desire  to  excel  in  what  is  good,  is  commendable;  but 
nothing  is  more  destructive  of  virtuous  principle  than  that 
inordinate  ambition  which  is  generated  by,  and  is  always 
attendant  on  the  desire  to  fill  the  mouth  of  fame,  not  having 
a  due  regard  to  Character,  or  the  "  moral  mark"  which  lies 
within  the  man  himself  Burton  describes  it  as  a  "  dry  thirst 
of  honor,"  "a  great  torture  of  the  mind,"  composed  of 
"envy,"  "pride,"  and  " covetousness,"  a  "canker  of  the 
soul,"  an  "  hidden  plague,"  a  "  secret  poison,"  the  "  mother  of 
bypocricy,"  "the  moth  of  holiness,"  corrupting  all  that  it 
takes  hold  of.  Senaca  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  vain,  windy,  solic- 
itous and  fearful  thing."  No  age,  nation,  class,  or  society 
but  what  has  felt  its  blighting,  withering  curse.  The  soul 
that  feeds  and  lives  on  mere  reputation,  like  Sysiphus  rolling 
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the  restless  stone,  finds  no  ease,  always  seeking  some  higher 
point,  ever  fearful  of  being  cast  down  from  the  height  already 
gained.  It  was  this  that  suspended  Ha  man  from  the  gallows 
— sacrificing  character,  moral  principle,  to  ambition  ;  living 
only  on  reputation,  he  sought  to  destroy  thousands,  because 
one  poor  Jew  would  not  do  him  reverence. 

The  ancient  mythologies  represented  Night  the"  daughter 
ot  Chaos,"  as  always  at  war  with  and  endeavoring  to  gain 
the  victory  over  light,  shrouding  in  darkness  all  that  was 
bright  and  beautiful.  So  has  it  ever  been  with  those  who  are 
striving  at  the  sacrifice  of  character  to  build  up  and  secure 
for  themselves  a  false  reputation.  To  such  nothing  is  more 
hateful  than  the  bright  halo  which  virtuous  deeds  throw  around 
the  truly  good.  It  was  this  which  sent  Aristides  into  exile, 
presented  the  poisoned  chalice  to  the  lips  of  Socrates,  and 
sold  Joseph  into  Egypt. 

Again,  this  desire  for  reputation  not  only  brings  into  play 

the  baser  passions  of  the  soul,  but  its  tendency  is  to  corrupt 

and  destroy  all  the  finer  qualities  of  the  heart.     When  the 

daughters  of  Judah  met  Saul  returning  with  his  victorious 

army,  and  in  their  admiration  of  the  prowess  of  David,  sang, 

Saul  has  slain  his  thousands,  but   David  his  ten  thousands, 

Saul's  reputation  was  touched,   gratitude  died  in  his  heart, 

and  the  demon  of  vengeance  entered  his  soul.     Character  is 

alwavs  modest  and  retiring,  delighting  in  the  exaltation  of 

others;  but  as  the  proud  eagle  wings  its  flight  solitary  and 

alone  to  its  lofty  eyry,  and  as  the  stately  steppings  of  but 

one  lion  is  ever  heard  in  the  same  forest,  so  with  reputation, 

it  admits  of  no  rival : 

"By  heaven,  metliinks  it  were  nn  easy  leap, 
To  pluck  bright  honor  from,  the  pale-fac'd  moon, 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
Where  fathomed  line  could  ne'er  touch  the  ground, 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honor  by  the  locks, 
So  he  that,  doth  redeem  her  thence,  might  wear, 
Without  corrival,  all  her  dignities ." 

Character  is  the  foundation  on  which  patriotism  and  love  of 
country  rest.  Reputation  places  self  before  country.  Patri- 
otism urged  Csesar  to  disband  his  army  ;  reputation  caused 
him  to  pass  the  Rubicon,  and  plunge  his  country  into  all  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war.  It  is,  indeed,  a  "hidden  plague/*  a 
"canker  of  the  soul" — contracting  the  views  of  the  states- 
man, corrupting  the  heart  of  the  patriot,  making  it  nee* 
eseary,  at  times,  for  the  sake  of  liberty — for  the  good  of  so- 
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eiety,  to  "remove  by  violence  those  who  occupy  high  and 
exalted  stations.  "  As  Caesar  loved  me,"  said  Brutus,  "1  weep 
fpr  him;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it;  as  he  was  va- 
liant, I  honor  hi  in  :  but  as  he  was  ambitious,  I  slew  him." — 
Character  is  honest;  Reputation  is  the  mother  of  deceit  and 
hypocricy  :  Character  causes  the  social  virtues  to  bloom  and 
flourish ;  Reputation  destroys  even  our  natural  affections. — 
Absalom  stole  the  hearts  of  the  people  from  his  father  David, 
and  lifted  up  his  rebellious  arm  against  the  Lord's  annointed. 
The  bloody  records  of  England,  France,  Spain  and  Italy  tell 
the  sad  tale  of  royal  fathers  crying  from  the  ground  against 
unnatuaal  children,  and  of  innocent  babes  cut  off  that  am-' 
bitious  uncles  miffht  reisjn.  But  time  would  fail  to  describe 
all  the  distinct  features  between  Character  and  Reputation. 
In  no  one  particular  do  they  agree.  One  is  the  summer 
breeze,  wafted  from  vine-clad  hills  and  laden  with  perfume; 
the  other  is  the  hurricane,  devastating  the  land  :  the  one  the 
soft  murmuring  of  the  mountain  brook  inviting  to  repose; 
the  other  the  raging  torrent,  against  which  no  barriers  can 
prevail :  the  one  the  voice  of  the  turtle,  when  the  "time  of 
the  singing  of  the  birds  has  come  ;"  the  other,  the  wild  scream 
of  the  eagle  as  it  stoops  for  its  prey  :  the  one  high  as  heaven,, 
beautiful  as  the  rainbow,  bright  and  radiant  as  the  morning 
star;  the  other  deep  as  hell,  black  as  dark  damnation, 

Such,  young  gentlemen,  is  the  picture  of  the  past,— the 
picture  which  history  spreads  out  for  your  contemplation. — 
To  look  upon  it  is  not  very  pleasant;  for  though  there  is  an 
occasional  oasis  on  which  the  eye  lingers  with  delight;  and 
though  roses  and  violets  are  mingled  with  the  thorns  and 
the  thistles;  and  though  the  laurel  and  the  ivy  cluster 
around  the  rugged  cliffs  of  the  mountains,  yet  the  trail  of  the 
serpent  is  over  it  all. 

But  let  us  now  turn  from  the  past  and  for  a  few  moments 
contemplate  the  present ;  this  age  of  Progress,  about  which 
so  much  has  been  said  and  written — this  boasted  age  of  the 
Arts,  Literature  and  Science.  Shall  we  find  the  picture  any 
more  pleasant  or  agreeable?  Will  the  dark  shadows  begin 
to  recede,  and  will  the  soft  and  radiant  tints  stand  out  more 
prominently  on  the  canvas  ?  I  fear  not.  As  in  the  past,  so 
in  our  time,  many  bright  and  shining  examples  might  be 
passed  in  review  before  you ;  great  and  good  men  and  women 
who  purchased  for  themselves  an  honest  fame,  based  on  Yirtue^ 
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Wisdom  and  Justice,  and  whose  names  have  been  deservedly 
perpetuated.  They  acquired  for  themselves  not  a  spurious 
fame — the  offspring  of  ambition — bnt  a  fame  genuine  in  its 
character,  consolatory  whilo  they  lived,  and  enduring  after 
death — 

"They  mounted  the  ladder  of  Fame  so  high, 
That  from  the  topmost  round,  they  stepped  to.the  stcy."1 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  linger  around  the  tombs,  to  recall 
the  memory  of  such,  and  by  way  of  stirring  up  others  to 
imitate  their  virtues,  to  recite  some  of  their  noble  deeds, 
their  heroic  sacrifices;  but  our  object,  to-day,  is  to  deal 
with  classes  and  communities — not  individuals — with  the 
living,  and  not  the  dead. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  east  any  unjust  censure  upon  the 
nations  of  Europe  or  to  detract  one  iota  from  the  merited 
glory  of  our  own ;  but  I  make  the  charge,  and  every  intel- 
ligent man  at  all  conversant  with  the  transactions  of  the 
times,  will  admit  its  truth,  that  there  never  was  a  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world  when  there  was  a  less  price  set  upon 
Character  than  now,  and  when  there  was  a  more  universal 
seeking  after,  and  a  desire  for  false  Eeputation.  I  shall  not 
stop  to  enquire  of  the  many  stains  and  blots  which  have 
marred  and  blurred  the  fair  escutcheons  of  England,  France, 
Eussia,  and  other  European  Powers;  of  treaties  broken;  of 
the  weak,  oppressed  nations  and  kingdoms  seized  upon  and 
portioned  out  among  the  spoilers,  upon  the  principle  that 
might  makes  right.  But  how  stands  the  case  with  us?  Is 
national  character,  national  honor,  as  dear  to  us  as  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers?  Have  any  of  the  silken  cords  which  the 
framers  of  our  government  threw  around  the  Union — this 
glorious  fabric  of  Liberty — been  loosened  ?  Does  the  name 
of  Washington  still  possess  that  same  talismanic  influence  as 
when,  full  of  honors,  he  was  gathered  to  his  tomb  ?  Does 
his  warning  voice,  still  speaking  from  the  grave  through  his 
Farewell  Address,  make  that  deep  impression,  arouse  that 
love  of  country,  stir  the  heart  and  stimulate  that  virtuous 
desire  to  do  justice  to  all  men,  as  it  was  wont  to  do  in  times 
that  are  past?  Have  we  now  the  same  amount  of  public 
virtue,  of  severe  simplicity  and  integrity,  of  domestic  purity, 
of  fidelity  in  all  the  relations  of  home  and  society,  which 
constituted  the  glory  of  our  Eepublic,  only  a  few  years 
back  ?    In  a  word,  are  the  foundations  of  our  institutions  as 
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deep  and  as  secure  as  in  former  days,  when  to  speak  of  dis- 
union was  looked  upon  as  madness,  if  not  treason  ?  It  is  sad, 
but  we  are  compelled  to  answer  all  these  questions  in  the 
negative.  Disguise  it  as  we  will,  boast  as  much  as  we  may, 
of  our  national  greatness,  and  of  the  area  of  Freedom  ex- 
tended; point  to  the  mighty  revolutions  effected  in  our 
midst  by  steam;  cities  springing  up  like  magic;  the  seas 
whitened  with  our  Commerce;  and  the  far-off  West  blooming 
and  blossoming  as  the  rose,  all  under  the  protection  of  the 
stars  and  the  stripes;  yet  there  is  no  one,  who  will  not  madly 
shut  his  eyes  to  passing  events,  who  is  not  compelled  to 
admit  that  there  is  an  under  current  washing  away  the  sands 
of  our  .Republic ;  that  the  corruption  of  our  rulers  is  so 
great,  and  Character  so  little  valued,  that  the  patriot  looks 
forward  with  fear  and  trembling  to  the  issue.  And  why  is 
all  this  so  ?  The  answer  is  plain  and  simple.  Reputation 
commands  a  high  price  in  market;  it  is  a  commodity  much 
sought  after,  while  as  as  to  Character,  the  stock  has  gone 
down  from  par  to  fifty,  thirty,  and  even  twenty  per  cent. — 
In  fact,  like  the  "wild-cat"  money  of  the  West,  or  our  Rail- 
road stocks,  it  is  not  negotiable, — uncurrent,  looked  upon  as 
bogus  coin. 

The  foundations  of  our  government  were  laid  deep  and 
strong,  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  Justice,  drawn  from  the 
divine  precepts  of  the  Bible.  Its  framers  and  builders — men 
of  character,  tried  in  the  purifying  furnance  of  adversity — 
seeking  no  vain  reputation,  but  desiring  to  secure  to  them- 
selves and  posterity  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  free 
dom,  erected  this  beautiful  temple  and  dedicated  it  to  Liberty ; 
the  servants  of  God  invoked  upon  it  the  favor  of  heaven; 
great  and  good  men  spent  their  lives  in  beautifying  and 
adorning  it;  the  people  took  "  pleasure  in  its  stones,"  which, 
being  cemented  together  by  brotherly  love,  were  not  only 
strong  and  compact,  bat  beautiful  to  behold.  Its  fame 
spread  abroad  throughout  the  nations  of  the  earth;  the  wise 
and  the  good,  from  every  land,  brought  rich  offerings,  with 
which  to  decorate  its  pillars;  the  rich  store  houses  of  art 
yielded  up  their  treasures  to  adorn  its  arches  ;  the  deep  mines 
of  Science  and  pure  wells  of  Literature  all  contributed  of 
their  abundance,  and  poured  their  costly  gifts  upon  its  altars; 
the  votary  of  Liberty  came  to  drink  of  the  pure  streams  of 
living  waters  that  encircled  its  base;  the  down-trodden  and 
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oppressed  of  o^t^  ?li  pon  it  as  the  brazen 

serpent   which   bad   i>ecn   til  in    the   wilderness  for  the 

healing-  of  the  nations;  the  lovm*  of  Art,  tho  votary  of 
Soience,  escaping  from  (he  galling  chains  ot  the  superstitions 
errors  of  the  Old  World,  arid  punting  for  a  wider  iieid,  a 
higher  flight,  came  to  dwell  in  this  magnificent  temple,  whose 
pillars  were  the  everlasting  hills;  its  drapery,  the  bine  ear- 
tains  of  the  sky;  its  foundations,  the  land — the  home  of  the 
free.  "  Kings  passed  by  and  saw  it,  fear  look  hold  upon  them, 
and  trembling,  they  fled,  they  hasted  away;"  they  took  coun- 
sel together  and  sought  to  destroy  it — their  counsels  availed 
not:  for  this  costly  temple.,  with  all  its  rich  treasures,  had 
been  committed  to  the  keeping  of  those  whose  honesty  and 
fidelity  had  been  well  tried, — men  of  known  virtue  and  in- 
tegrity, who  knew  the  priceless  value  of  the  trust  committed 
to  their  care, — men  who  eoulo.  not  be  induced  to  sell  their 
birthright,  or  barter  their  liberty  for  base  gold. 

In  the  seven  j-ears  of  famine  which  came  upon  Egypt,  the 
people,  with  their  wives  and  their  little  ones,  were  all  saved 
by  Joseph,  who,  directed  by  God,  had  laid  up  great  stores  of 
corn  and  provisions  For  this,  Joseph  was  promoted  to  great 
honor,  and  his  brethren  and  kindred  were  assigned  portions 
in  the  land.  But  mark  the  sequel.  In  time,  there  arose  an- 
other king  who  knew  not  Joseph.  There  was  no  famine 
then;  their  granaries  were  ail  full.  This  king  set  up  other- 
rulers,  and  they  oppressed  the  children  of  Israel.  Just  so  it 
is  in  our  day.  The  old  and  faithful  keepers  of  this  beautiful 
temple,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  have  all  passed  away, 
and  it,  with  all  its  rich  and  accumulated  treasures,  has  been 
committed  to  the  keeping  of  others,  who  seem  not  to  know 
their  value,  or  the  cost  at  which  they  were  purchased.  They 
know  not  Joseph.  Those  seats  once  occupied  by  patriots  and 
sages  are  now  filled  with  money  changers, —  with  those,  who, 
for  a  consideration,  are  willing  not  only  to  strip  the  temple 
of  its  ornaments,  but  even  to  pull  down  the  edifice  itself. — 
Thej-  know  not  Joseph.     But 

"  Say,  can  the  South  sell  out  her  share  in  Bunker's  hoary  height  1 
Or  can  the  North  give  up  her  boast,  of  Yorktovvn's  closing  fight? 
Can  ye  divide,  with  equal  hand,  an  heritage  of  graves? 
Or  rend  in  twain  the  starry  Hag  tliatoer  them  proudly  waves? 

"Can  ye  cast  lots  for  Vernon's  soil,  and  chaffer  'mid  the  gloom 
That-  hangs  its  solemn  folds  about  your  common  father's  tomb? 
Or  can  you  meet  around  his  grave,  as  fratricidal  foes, 
And  wake  your  burning  curses  o'er  his  pure  and  calm  repose  ?" 
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The  tinfeJras  been,  when  an  indignant  No]  Would  have  went 

up  from  every    hill  and    valley  throughout  the    length   and 

breadth  of  the  land-- 

''From  where  Columbia  laughs,  to  meet  the  srailing  Western  wave, 
To  where  Potomac  sighs,  beside  the  Patriot  hero's  grave; 
While  from  the  streaming  everglades,  to  Huron's  lordly  Hood, 
The  glory  of  the  Nation's  past,  thrilled  through  a  kindred  blood." 

But  that  time  is  past.     The  cry  of  disunion  has  been  heard. 
It  has  become  as  familiar  as  a  household  word. 

Our  Natiowi I  Councils  were  once  filled  with  men  who  com- 
manded not  only  the  confidence,  respect  and  esteem  of  our 
own  people,  but  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world. — ■ 
Our  Legislative  Halls  were  the  forum  where  giant  intellects 
contended  for  the  mastery;  now  they  are  the  arena  where 
scenes  are  daily  enacted,  disgraceful  to  the  actors,  and  a  stain 
upon  our  National  reputation.  Why  is  this?  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  answer  the  question?  Society  has  become  corrupt; 
character  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  universal  desire  of 
acquiring  a  reputation,  has  produced,  instead  of  sages  and 
statesmen — the  pride  and  boast  of  a  nation — a  hungry  swarm 
of  politicians,  who,  like  the  locusts  and  frogs  of  Egypt,  have 
gone  up  over  the  land,  eating  up  every  thing  that  is  good, 
and  defiling  every  thing  that  is  beautiful;  a  race  of  time- 
servers,  possessing  no  character  of  themselves,  bankrupt  in 
principle,  counterfeiting  honesty  and  humility,  obsequious 
and  cringing;  by  bribery  and  flattery,  climbing  up  from  their 
holes  to  office  and  honor,  swearing  and  protesting  their  pa- 
triotism, but  ready,  at  any  time,  to  turn  Christian,  Jew, 
Turk  or  Traitor.  It  is  a  sad  spectacle  to  see  men  endowed 
with  talents  fitting  them  to  shine  as  ornaments  to  society, 
sacrificing  principle  to  a  vain  ambition,  and  seeking  thus  to 
climb  to  those  elevated  seats  which  should  only  be  awarded 
to  the  virtuous  and  good.  But  so  it  is;  and  the  fables  of 
Agave  and  Alcithce  are  truly  illustrated  in  this  the  Nineteenth 
Century:  Agave,  who  slew  her  husband  while  she  was  par- 
ticipating in  the  disgusting  and  defiling  orgia  in  honor  of 
Bacchus,  wTas  deified  and  worshiped  as  a  goddess,  while 
Alcithce,  for  despising  and  loathing  these  abominable  rites, 
and  remaining  at  home  to  spin  with  her  maidens,  was  turned, 
into  a  bat,  and  her  distaff,  the  emblem  of  her  industry  and 
virtue,  was  changed  into  a  vine.  So,  now,  those  who  would 
sdimb  the  highest  rounds  of  the  ladder  of  Fame,  must  first  go 
down  and  crawl  in  the  filth  and  slime  of  party;   celebrate 
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Bachinalian  orgias;  and  he  that  can  get  the  lowest  down 
and  become  the  most  entirely  destitute  of  character,  is  sure 
to  rise  the  highest.  While  they,  whose  characters  lift  them 
high  above  such  scenes,  who  loathe  these  Bachinalian  rites, 
and  seek  their  happiness  in  domestic  employments  and  the 
society  of  the  virtuous,  are  degraded  as  the  bats  of  society — 
unworthy  to  breathe  the  same  air,  or  to  enjoy  the  light  of 
the  same  sun  with  these  would-be  dignitaries  of  the  land. 

Such  is  the  effect  which  this  desire  for  a  false  and  vain 
reputation  has  had  upon  the  body  politic.  It  has  stirred  up 
jealousies  and  sectional  strife,  thrown  the  firebrand  of  pol- 
itics into  our  churches,  caused  Zion  to  mourn,  raised  the  cry 
of  disunion,  caused  good  men  much  solicitude  as  to  the  sta- 
bility of  our  institutions,  and  made  them  look  forward  with 
trembling  to  the  day  when  the  cry  should  go  up — "  Thy 
house,  O  !  God,  where  our  fathers  worshipped  thee,  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  all  our  beautiful  things  burned  up." 

But  let  us  come  a  little  nearer  home ;  for  this  desire  of 
'.Reputation,  attended  with  all  its  evils,  is  not  confined  to 
kings  and  princes,  or  to  those  seeking  political  promotion. 
It  is  found  in  the  hovel  as  well  as  in  the  palace  j  is  as  often 
seen  in  rags  as  arrayed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  ;  is  found  in 
the  country  and  villages,  as  well  as  in  the  fashionable  streets 
and  avenues  of  our  cities.  It  exhibits  itself  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms.  In  some  of  its  forms  it  is  very  injurious  to  society; 
in  others,  again,  it  is  comparatively  harmless,  tending  rather 
to  excite  the  mirth  of  the  beholder.  Such  is  the  form  it 
assumes  in  the  case  of  the  dandy — those  band-box  gentry, 
who  would  think  that  the  surveying  and  locating  a  great 
State  road,  in  which  millions  were  invested,  as  of  decidedly 
small  importance,  when  compared  to  the  exceedingly  delicate 
operation  of  laying  the  line  and  plummet  to  their  nicely- 
curled  and  well-cultivated  whiskers,  and  who  preserve  their 
flowing  locks  with  far  more  solicitude  than  ever  was  taken 
to  guard  the  golden  fleece,  or  the  golden  apples  of  Hesperi- 
des.  The  great  ambition  of  these  exquisites  is  to  have  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  fashionable  and  decidedly  the 
prettiest  people  about  town — grant  them  this,  and  they  are 
supremely  happy.  Narcissus  was  the  first  dandy  of  whom 
we  have  any  notice.  His  sad  fate  is  found  recorded  in  Ovid. 
He  was  very  pretty — so  much  so,  that  he  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  himself,  an  J  as  there  were  no  mirrors  in  those  days, 
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he  would  lie  down  by  the  clear  fountain,  and  gaze  upon  his 
i  ma  ire: 


"  He  lies  extended  on  the  shady  grass, 
Viewing  with  greedy  eye,  the  pictured  face, 
And  on  himself  brings  ruin." 

Narcissus  was  changed  by  the  favor  of  the  gods  into  a  daffo- 
dil; and  it  is  thought  that  this  is  the  reason  why  dandies 
have  such  a  fancy  for  yellow  pants  and  vests.  The  daffodil 
also  makes  its  appearance  every  spring,  about  the  time  the 
merchants  are  receiving  new  goods,  for  then  dandies  do  most 
delight  to  exhibit  themselves. 

Another  instance  of  this  innocent  or  rather  amusing  form 
of  reputation  is  exhibited  by  a  certain  class  of  young  ladies, 
who  are  such  as  take  mightily  to  the  dandies.  The  first  of 
this  class  is  also  described  in  Ovid.  Her  name  was  Echo. 
She  fell  so  desperately  in  love  with  Narcissus,  the  daffodil 
dandy,  that  she  entirely  evaporated,  all  except  her  voice : 

"  She  was  a  nymph,  though  only  now  a  sound  ; 
Yet  of  hex  tongue,  no  other  use  was  found 
Than  now  she  has  ;  which  never  could  be  more, 
Than  to  repeat  what  she  had  learned  before." 

So  it  is  only,  by  these  affected  Misses  lisping1  out  a  few  set 
speeches  learned  by  rote,  that  their  presence  is  ever  felt; 
utterly  indifferent  as  to  any  thing  substantial,  let  them  but 
have  a  reputation  with  the  dandies,  and  the  little  end  of  a 
voice,  like  Echo,  and  they  are  satisfied. 

Thore  is  another  character  in  which  this  desire  of  reputa- 
tion exhibits  itself  in  a  more  injurious  and  even  despicable 
form.  This  is  the  coquette.  Utterly  destitute  of  soul,  want- 
ing in  all  those  refined  sensibilities  which  so  much  adorn  the 
female  character,  revelling  in  the  miseries  of  others,  seeking 
only  a  reputation  which  should  render  her  odious  to  all  cor- 
rect minds, — the  coquette  delights  in  nothing  so  much  as  the 
torture  of  her  victims.  Endowed  with  talents,  and  highly 
blessed  with  charms,  instead  of  devoting  them  to  accomplish 
the  high  aims  for  which  they  were  bestowed,  she  prostitutes 
them  all  to  ignoble  ends;  the  higher  and  more  noble  the 
victim  whom  she  has  entangled  in  her  nets,  the  more  exqui- 
site her  delight — the  more  gratifying  to  her  vain  ambition. 
Though  cold  as  the  snow  flake,  yet  the  reputation  of  the 
coquette,  like  the  icicle  in  the  sun,  is  brilliant  and  dazzling; 
and  the  wise  and  good,  too  often  allured  by  her  facinations, 
are  led  On  to  their  destruction. 
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But  as  contemptible  as  is  the  reputation  sought  by  the  co- 
quette, it  is  far  from  being  so  despicable  as  the  reputation  of 
those  pests  of  society,  our  gay  Lotharios.  That  any  should 
desire  such  a  reputation  is  strange;  yet  it  is  stranger  still 
that  such  characters  are  caressed  and  flattered  by  the  world  j 
courted  and  admitted  into  circles  where  honest  worth,  with 
no  other  charms  to  recommend  it,  could  gain  no  entrance. 
Their  reputation,  gained  by  a  sacrifice  of  every  moral  prin- 
ciple, gives  them  a  passport  into  society  and  throws  around 
thorn  charms,  irresistable  even  to  fond  mothers. 

Another  offspring  of  this  vain  desire  of  reputation  is  Young 
America — those  young  Phaetons,  who  snatch  the  reins  from 
their  lathers,  and  aspire  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  or  to 
rule  society.  The  reputation  sought  by  Young  America  ex- 
hibits itself  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Some  seek  the  reputation 
of  the  scoffer;  some  of  being  the  companions  and  acknowledged 
loaders  of  those  who  frequent  the  many  haunts  of  wickedness 
with  which  our  country  unfortunately  abounds;  some  the 
reputation  of  having  brought  misery  and  desolation  upon 
happy  homes — of  having  snatched  from  doting  fathers  and 
mothers  their  dearest  household  gods — their  pennies — dearer 
to  them  than  even  life,  the  sunshine  of  their  homes,  the 
foundation  of  their  fondest  hopes,  and  around  which  were 
entwined  their  dearest  affections.  Such  look  upon  Character 
as  nothing,  so  long  as  they  are  not  only  tolerated,  hut  even 
courted  in  society;  so  long  as  they  are  borne  up  by  this  falsG 
reputation,  although  its  very  foundations  rest  upon  the 
smouldering  ashes  of  character,  destroyed  by  the  fires  kin- 
dled and  fed  by  the  gratification  of  sinful  and  self-destroying 
apatites.  Such  is  Yroung  America.  And  as  the  fabulous  Phae* 
ton  was  said  to  have  set  the  world  on  fire  and  dried  up  the 
rivers,  so  will  Young  America,  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
unless  held  in  by  proper  restraints,  realize  the  truth  of  the 
fable,  by  placing  the  torch  to  the  magazine  which  underlies 
the  superstructure  of  our  government  and  institutions,  scat- 
tering the  fragments  of  the  temple  to  the  winds  and  drying 
up  all  the  pure  streams  of  Knowledge,  Virtue  and  Religion, 
unless  the  Almighty  in  his  goodness — as  did  Jupiter  with 
Phaeton — sends  a  thunderbolt  to  strike  the  reins  from  their 
hands.  The  history  of  Photon  is  but  a  fable;  yet  these 
beautiful  traditions,  handed  down  from  heathen  mythology, 
although  fabulous,  are  worthy  of  our  consideration,  for  they 
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all  have  a  moral,  and  are  intended  to  teach  an  important 
lesson  if  we  will  read  them  aright.  And  as  the  words  of 
prophecy,  uttered  thousands  of  years  ago  by  the  servants  of 
the  living  God,  are  every  day  being  fulfilled,  so  do  these  fab- 
ulous traditions,  all  of  which  had  a  real  foundation,  show  that 
we  of  the  present  time  are  actuated  by  the  same  motives, 
governed  by  the  same  principles,  and  subject  to  the  same 
natural  passions  as  were  those,  who  lived  at  the  time,  when, 
according  to  heathen  mythology,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Neptune  and 
Pluto  reigned  in  heaven,  ruled  on  earth,  held  dominion  over 
the  seas,  and  tortured  the  shadowy  nations  of  Hades.  The 
Gods  and  Goddesses  were  at  one  time  real  characters,  and 
were  deified,  either  for  their  virtues,  for  blessings  which  they 
had  conferred  upon  man,  or  for  having  excelled  in  those 
vices  which  were  common  to  the  times,  and  in  which  the 
people  delighted.  And  take  from  us  the  light  of  Revelation, 
and  we  would  soon  create  for  ourselves  a  mythology  differing 
but  little,  if  saiy,  from  that  of  the  ancients— and  we  should 
have  no  lack  of  materials  out  of  which  to  make  a  Phaeton. 

Young  America  may  cease  from  its  folly ;  but  what  hope, 
what  consolation,  is  there  in  the  contemplation  of  Old  Amer- 
ica ?  The  desire  to  be  thought  rich,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
character  to  gain  this  reputation  is  the  great  folly  and  curse 
of  Old  America.  To  be  rich,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  great  bless- 
ing. It  is  not  only  praiseworthy,  but  the  duty  of  every  man, 
of  every  member  of  society,  to  accumulate  as  much  of  this 
world's  goods  as  he  honestly  can,  so  that  he  uses  and  does 
not  abuse  them.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  clamor  which 
is  raised  against  the  rich,  simply  because  they  are  rich -no 
sympathy  with  that  agrarian  disposition,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  pull  down.  This  disposition  is  always  found  in 
those  who  desire  the  influence  which  is  ever  attendant  upon 
the  reputation  of  being  wealthy,  and  yet  who  are  destitute 
of  the  moral  character  necessary  to  elevate  them.  With  the 
rich,  1  have  nothing  to  do;  they  are  accountable  to  God  for 
the  use  they  mak;e  of  His  blessings.  We  desire  to  speak  of 
that  class,  who,  possessing  no  character  of  their  own,  upon, 
which  to  rely  for  happiness,  endeavor,  by  false  pretences  and 
false  show,  to  create  for  themselves  a  reputation  of  being 
wealthy.  Oh,  the  misery  that  the  desire  for  this  kind  of 
reputation  has  brought  upon  families  and  communities  !  It 
is  this  which  has  caused  parents  to  sacrifice  the  cultivation  of 
the  minds  of  their  children  to  the  adorning  of  the  body — their 
means  being  too  limited  to  attend  to  both— which  has  de- 
prived the  soul,  the  mind  of  the  child,  of  its  proper  aliment, 
that  the  body  might  be  decked  in  gay  apparel,  to  attract  the 
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gaze  of  men.  It  is  this  which  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  eaHfl 
of  benevolence  and  charity,  stints  the  body  of  its  necessary 
food,  and  covers  the  family  board  with  homely  and  scanty 
fare,  that  a  fine  equippage  may  roll  through  the  streets.  It 
is  this  which  fills  the  pockets  of  sons  with  gold  to  spend  on 
fast  horses  and  lounge  at  hotels;  furnishes  daughters  with 
the  means  of  figuring  at  balls  and  fluttering  at  fashionable 
watering-places,  while  the  burden  of  accumulating  debt  is 
fast  sinking  the  father  and  mother  into  a  premature  grave. 
It  is  this  which  fills  our  papers  with  accounts  of  murders, 
robberies  and  suicides — our  prisons  with  forgers  and  counter- 
feiters. In  a  word,  society,  the  whole  commercial  world,  has 
just  passed  through  and  is  still  suffering  from  the  terrible 
consequences  growing  out  of  this  insane  desire  of  acquiring  a 
reputation  of  riches.  Fathers  and  mothers,  if  you  have 
riches,  use  them  as  you  are  accountable  to  God.  If  you  have 
them  not,  teach  not  your  sons  and  daughters  that  they  can 
expect  happiness,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next,  from  a 
false  reputation  of  wealth,  which  is  based  upon  no  reality. 
It  is  easy  to  be  a  hypocrite  so  as  to  deceive  the  world  in 
matters  of  religion,  but  you  can't  deceive  the  world  long  in 
regard  to  money  matters.  The  world  has  a  much  keener 
perception  in  matters  of  dollars  and  cents,  than  of  sacred 
things.  The  world  will  also  forgive  you  for  being  a  hypo- 
crite" in  religion,  and  will  be  delighted  to  find  you  so ;  but  let  it 
detect  your  hypocricy  about  wealth, and  there isno  redemption. 
But  enough.  I  have  endeavored,  young  gentlemen,  to  dis- 
charge the  task  assigned  me.  May  you  learn  irom  what  I 
have  said,  to  estimate  Character  at  its  true  worth ;  and  may 
you  never  seek  that  happiness  from  Eeputation  which  can 
only  be  found  within  yourselves,  and  which  is  only  durable 
when  founded  upon  Character,  ever  bearing  in  mind  that 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stanp, 
A  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to  impress  upon  you  the 
importance  of  cherishing  the  Bible  as  the  chart  which  is  to 
direct  your  footsteps  through  this  life,  and  as  the  light  which 
is  to  guide  you  to  heaven.  No  system  of  religion  has  ever 
yet  been  invented  so  pure,  so  elevating,  and  which  has  ac- 
complished, even  in  this  life,  so  much  for  the  world,  as  that 
revealed  in  the  Bible.  The  religion  of  the  Persians  seemed 
more  divine  and  more  elevating  than  that  of  any  other  nation 
who  knew  not  the  living  God.  There  was  something  sublime 
in  the  worship  of  the  sun  :  "  Ho  walks  the  courts  of  heaven 
like  a  God;"  he  hides  his  face,  and  the  world  is  shrouded  in 
darkness  ;  he  lifts  himself  up,  and  all  nature  smiles.  But  the 
religion  of  the  Persians  touched  not  the  heart;  there  was 
nothing  refining  in  its  nature ;  it  failed  to  purify  man,  or  to 
elevate  woman:  it  was  left  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible  to  do 
this.  Then,  young  gentlemen,  cherish  the  Bible — part  not 
with  it  for  your  lives. 
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